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PRECEDENT dies hard, and it must be con- 
fessed that the world thinks in ruts. Instances 
of an exquisite discrimination are rare. The 
rule is: inept judgments, slovenliness of taste con- 
fused with tolerance and a general follow-the- 
leader in contemporary appreciations. 

For example, take the question of that kind of 
landscape painting which is popularly known as 
French impressionism. At the very outset we are 
confronted by a discrepancy. Why was the word 
impressionism ever applied to a point of view es- 
sentially photographic, premeditated and mechan- 
ical? The gentlemen included by the term were en- 
gaged in a rendering of the complexion of nature, 
not with the spirit of nature. That attitude of mind 
with which Barbizon set up its easel had given place 
to a reportorial attitude, the attitude of the note- 
book, essentially vivid, instantaneous and impersonal. 
The fact that it is becoming the habit to speak of 
these painters as "Luminists" rather than "Impres- 
sionists" is significant. Impressionists they were 
not. But even so it seems to me that the average 
man has not quite fixed a legitimate value upon the 
contribution these painters made to the matter of 
landscape painting. I think we are laboring under 
a misapprehension as regards the intrinsic worth 
of this contribution, and I think this misapprehen- 
sion detracts from the measure of praise and in- 
telligent appreciation that we owe the best kind 
of landscape painting produced in this country 
to-day. 

Before attempting to justify this contention I 
wish to go on record as emphatically lacking any 
petty desire to condemn. If I were a picture col- 
lector I should certainly own a Monet — perhaps 
more than one — and I should derive a good deal of 
delicious pleasure from it. Let there be no mis- 
take about my position in this matter. A fine 
Monet — I cannot admit the rank and file — but a 
fine Monet, is representative of a certain exquisite 
phase of the art of painting. It contributes some- 
thing to painting that has not been done before, 
and in accordance with the just and too little under- 
stood canons of a genuine and artistic appreciation 
we accept it for what it attempts and what it 
achieves. We do not make the futile and sopho- 
moric mistake of disqualifying it because it is not 
Turner or Velasquez. In other words our aesthetic 
organization possesses a bump of locality; we say 
"how pretty!" and tell Durand-Ruel to send the 
picture home. 

But now comes my point. Wherever you go — up 
hill, down dale — you find public opinion talking 
about "light and air." It identifies French impres- 
sionism with "light and air" as though "light and 
air" were the exclusive property of these gentle- 
men. In a recent invaluable book "Art Talks with 
Ranger" we find even this unusually intelligent 
painter succumbing to this nefarious custom. No 
one even talks about Turner's "light and air" or 
Corot's "light and air," nor — a humble instance — 
Cazin's "light and air." Always this interminable 
and, I dare to say, unthinking acceptance of the 



idea that Claude Monet conceived and executed a 
rendering on canvas of nature as nature had never 
been painted before. True, he did; but this novelty 
of vision transpires in his color scheme. Here and 
here alone is his invaluable contribution. Up to 
his time the landscape painter, warned perhaps 
through some sixth sense, had refrained from at- 
tempting to reproduce the various violets, mauves, 
purples, etc., of nature on canvas. It is possible — 
if I may be allowed the digression — to believe that 
these colors are intrinsically shallow and meretri- 
cious in their appeal and that the painter who 
utilizes them, however adroitly, achieves an ulti- 
mate impression of triviality. The point in hand, 
however, is the incontestable fact that Monet at 
his top-notch handles nature with a kind of sensu- 
ous and very delicate ardor. His pictures are in- 
dubitably pretty and his appeal is both effusive and 
ingratiating. But — and you had better prepare 
your injunction — it is possible to contend that in 
so far as light and air is concerned his very method 
of painting defeats his own ends, for we find the 
sum total of his effect less vivid, vibratory and lu- 
minous than we find it in that kind of painting 
supremely fathered by Pere Corot and exhibited in 
this country at the present time by such a pair of 
excellent painters as Alden Weir and J. Francis 
Murphy. At first blush, this sounds — well — per- 
haps just a little daring ; but I am convinced that if 
any honest pair of eyes will inquire into this matter 
they will detect a substratum of reasonableness in 
my point of view. 

As I understand the matter — always admitting 
the possibility of my being in error — French im- 
pressionism represents a sort of color stenography, 
an attempt to catch the snap, shimmer and sparkle 
of a live nature as opposed (presumably) to the 
elaborately counterfeit nature of studio painting. 
We all know the theory on which it is founded: to 
the effect that the opposition of broken color 
achieves (at a certain distance) a more acute ap- 
peal than that method of painting in which the 
blending of color is primarily conceived on the 
palette, and then placed soberly and solidly upon the 
canvas. I think we need not enter into the more 
technical aspects of the matter such as varnish, 
glaze, etc., for this article is concerned not with 
means but with effect. And it seems to me, to put 
the matter in a nutshell, that the effect of a canvas 
of Monet is less permanently acute in its appeal than 
the effect of, well such a canvas as Homer Martin's 
view of the Seine in the Metropolitan. I do not 
even concede that the carrying power of a Monet 
is any greater than the carrying power of this 
Martin or a picture of Murphy's like the "Upland 
Pastures" owned by Mr. Lewisohn. If it is, then I 
am incapable of seeing it. But I am not basing my 
point of view on a mere matter of personal taste, 
idiosyncrasy of vision, etc. I am basing it on a 
more concrete foundation; and here I think is the 
very significant gist of the matter. 

Monet has been a prolific painter, a man who has 
subjected himself to very little critical inspection 
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if any at all, an experimentalist, a reporter in paint. 
In other words a quick thinker; but not a deep 
thinker. What is the result? A certain super- 
ficiality, not only of the man's attitude of mind but 
— and I wish to emphasize this point — the man's 
workmanship as well. It is a literal impossibility 
for a painter to combine the instantaneous facility 
and fluency of the sketch with that sense of poise, 
solidity and depth of feeling which is the supreme 
and satisfying characteristic of the so-called tonal 
type of painting. No painter known to us has ever 
satisfactorily reconciled Corot's notorious fertility 
with the beauty of his workmanship. If Corot's 
productiveness was as great as is commonly ac- 
cepted, he is simply a phenomenon among painters 
very much as Mozart is a phenomenon in music. 
A canvas by Monet spells haste. It is conceived 
primarily to carry across the room and hit one hard. 
But this strength is a deceptive strength. There is 
no second wind, so to speak; and I should like to 
urge a consideration of this matter upon those of 
our painters who are dissipating year in and year 
out an incontestable talent upon a rapid notation 
of flower gardens and young girls in easy attitudes 
with parasols and so forth. Clever, yes, but to-day 
everybody is clever. We need something more sub- 
stantial than cleverness; and yet those misguided 
manipulators of palette and brush heap paint upon 
a defenceless canvas, scramble through a morning's 
work and think they have painted a picture ! 

Turn from this very modern and equally meretri- 
cious method to a canvas of Weir's that I saw 
exhibited some years ago at the Lotos Club in this 
city. It was an upright — I did not ascertain the 
dimensions but at a guess I should place it about or 
a little larger than 20 x 30 inches. The picture 
represented — depending on the locality — middle 
May or early June. The tone was of course essen- 
tially green, but you did not fail to detect an inde- 
scribably lovely blue and violet and gold. Heat fairly 
sizzled in it, humidity fairly oozed. Your gaze 
reverted to this picture from every corner of the 
room. At a distance the thing glittered and sparkled 
like a jewel, but like a jewel it also glittered and 
sparkled near by. Important point ! For the differ- 
ence between this kind of workmanship and the 
workmanship of the average picture by Monet is 
precisely — as I see it — the difference between the ef- 
fect of shallowness, of superficiality in the one, of 
permanence and solidity of expression in the other. 
Given the same degree of proficiency in the handling, 
the Weir possesses a worth the Monet lacks ; for the 
Monet is surface but the Weir is both surface and 
depth. Back of the complexion of a picture, of 
Weir's or of Murphy's, back of the skin-deep beauty 
of surface, the final thin coating of paint, there 
exists a deeper body of paint that accomplishes 
something of that sustaining effect for the surface 
of the picture that the sustaining pedal in your 
piano accomplishes for your melody. 



Do not think for a moment that the effect is 
achieved merely by some clever admixture of 
medium, some adroit method of glazing. I have 
repeatedly put the question to Mr. Murphy: "What 
gives your pictures their indescribable look of 
luminosity, of depth?" and he has invariably an- 
swered "paint." As I look at a picture of his I 
receive an impression of vitality and verisimilitude 
that I do not receive from a Monet. The Monet is 
so much paint, the Murphy is an evocation. It 
looks as though it had been breathed onto the 
canvas. It swims. Clean-cut as a whistle, it is never- 
theless enveloped in a kind of mysterious bath of— 
well, what shall I say? — to me it is a veritable 
spiritualizing of paint. And this effect is attained 
by the constant painting and repainting these pic- 
tures are subjected to. 

As a boy, Murphy was apprenticed to a sign 
painter. Painting to him is an art, but it is also 
a trade. A picture remains in his studio anywhere 
from two to eight, to ten years, before it goes upon 
the market. There is more than one coat of paint 
upon it when it goes. And it is not irrational to 
claim that the sum total of these successive coats of 
paint attain to a degree of driving power compared 
to which the thin, ephemeral surface of a Monet 
appears inadequate in substance and certainly defi- 
cient in that miraculous play of light, that hide and 
seek of color which is inherent only in this patient 
building of paint upon paint. A sky of Murphy's 
is like a piece of ivory; a foreground of Murphy's, 
for all its exquisite and myriad intricacy of touch, 
is solid earth. In other words there is weight in 
the picture. As I think of Monet I unconsciously 
compare him to the French composer Claude De- 
bussy. Both men in their laudable efforts to im- 
press certain ultra-subtle effects have failed, so to 
speak, to cultivate a body to their work. It is not 
difficult to believe that a future composer will utilize 
Debussy's harmonic system in its proper proportion 
as a mere superstructure to a more concrete artistic 
platform. Monet's color sense has already influenced 
the entire present generation of painters. But we 
must not make the mistake of inaccurately attribu- 
ting to Monet effects which he may have attempted to 
secure but which, we contend, he failed to secure in 
any permanent and satisfying measure. 

If our own painters had had anything like the 
amount of exploitation these foreign painters have 
had, who can say to what degree of prestige they 
might not have attained? So I beg you when you 
next look at a Murphy or a Weir, to look at them 
with your eyes purged of prejudice and preconceived 
points of view. I think you will eventually admit 
that this arid hillside of Murphy's is just as vivid 
in its rendering of atmosphere as you could wish — 
with the additional merit of a depth of feeling, a 
homely, frugal kind of poetry which you will vainly 
look for in French impressionism. 

Charles L. Buchanan 



